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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SAMUEL BOWNAS. 
(Continued from page 179.) 

When Samuel Bownas felt himself “ clear 
of Long Island,” he took counsel with the 
elders in regard to his future work. In a 
tender, fatherly way, they inquired into his 
wants. He told them that he had, by his 
shoemaking while in prison, earned sufficient 
money to supply all his necessities, and he 
only wanted a travelling companion td go 
with him through the eastern part of New 

England. Several offered to accompany him, 

but Samnel Bowne, having had a concern to 

make the same journey, was chosen, and 
@ arrangements were speedily made for them to 
set out on horseback, as the narratiye would 


was present, “was very kind, and inquired of 
Samuel about his imprisonment.” They found 
Friends very numerous in Rhode Island. 

From there they passed directly to the 
settlements of Friends at Hampton and 
Dover, in the New Hampshire colony, where 
a few meetings were held. At Dover Samuel 
Bownas was quite “shut up.” The same was. 
his condition at the next meeting held a few 
miles from there. His companion spoke of it, 
and said, “ What dost thou think these people 
will say, that we should come so far to ap- 
point meetings among them, and have noth- 
ing to say.” “It just then livingly came into 
my mind,” writes Samuel, to reply. “Fear 
not, have faith, nothing doubting, but we 
shall have enough to say before we leave 
them ;”” and indeed it was so. At the next 
meeting the number present was so large that 
the house, though of good size, could not con- 
tain all the people. Many came bearing fire- 
arms, it being a time of war with the Indians, 
and all who were not Friends went every- 
where equipped for military service. After 
sitting a long time in silence Samuel began to 
go over in his mind the former meetings in 
which he had kept quiet; and finding no 
“cause of uneasiness,’ he came to the con- 
clusion that he was “ but the Lord’s servant,” 
and could’of himself.“ do nothing,” so craving 
patience, he settled down, diligently waiting 
for divine direction. 

Just here we get the key-note to the true 
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t was now midwinter and the cold intense ; 
all the rivers of the Connecticut colony were 
crossed on the ice, and for nearly two hundred 
miles they travelled through a region in- 
habited mostly by strict Presbyterians, who 
“ counted it a crime to be at a Quaker meet- 
ing, ew on aSabbath-day.” But coming 
into Narraganset they were among Friends 
again, and began to hold meetings. At 
Rhode Island they attended the marriage of 
a daughter of a man of rank in the colony, 
at which they were introduced to many of the 
chief officials. It was an occasion of considér- 
able note, yet Samuel writes, they had “a 
4 Precious, living time.” The Governor, who 







































194 FRIENDS’ 
condition of waiting. There must be dili- 
gence in times of quiet as well as in’ seasons 
of activity, diligence lest the quiet leads to 
inattention and indifference. It is of such 
waiting that the Psalmist wrote, “They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” 

While Samuel turned these thoughts over 
in his mind, the word came with power and 
life, and rising, he said, “The Lord’s time is 
the. best time, and let us not grow uneasy to 
wait for it; for when He opens none can shut, 
and when He shuts none can open.” Great 
tenderness was manifested by the people, and 
they had a “glorious meeting.” The distress 
occasioned by the war had brought the colony 
into a low, humble condition, and the simple 
truths a by Samuel had “a very 
great reach” upon his hearers. 


As soon as the meeting closed he found “ an 
uncommon and weighty concern” laid upon 
him to call the ministers of his own Society 
together, which they very readily complied 
with. They were “a handsome number,” but 
not all thoroughly baptized into the work.” 


Samuel and his companion had suitable 
service among them, and were enabled to see 
clearly why they had been so “shut up.” 
They found that some of the ministers had 
“run into the extreme” of preaching and 
praying, at length, not only in public meeting, 

ut at the table, and elsewhere, which caused 
great uneasiness to some sensible Friends 
among them, who were not able to do any 
thing to correct it until after this opportunity. 

Those who had fallen into such ways saw 
the wrong they had done, and how it was 
“leading them into ranterism,” and a spirit 
of opposition against the good order. of 
Friends, and were restored to confidence and 
uséfulness. . 

Having performed this service to the satis- 
faction and encouragement of all, and held a 
few other meetings, our travellers returned to 
Rhode Island in time to attend a Yearly 
Meeting, and from thence went by sea to the 
islands along the coast. At Nantucket they 
found the people who were not Friends, mostly 
Baptists, moderate and tolerant in their views, 
ae willing to attend the meetings appointed 
for Senedd. 

On one occasion some objections were raised 
in regard to prayer, the minister charging 
that “Friends did not offer prayer to God in 
the name of Christ, but in their own names. 
To this Samuel Bownas replied, “ We look 
upon it to be our duty to pray to God in 
Jhrist’s name, and as his name is understood 
to be his power, we dare hot presume to pray 
to the Father, but as the wisdom and power 
of Christ give us utterance.” The answer was 
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acknowledged to be “a gospel truth in its 
primitive purity.” 

Samuel and his companion now separated, 
the latter returning home, and Samuel going 
eastward over the same ground he had pre- 
viously visited, and attending all the meetings. 
Where he had sat in silence before, he now 
had good and acceptable service. When 
“ clear of those parts” he returned again hold- 
ing meetings at places where none had before 
been’ held. Among these was Newberry, a 
man who resided there and had lately been 
convinced, was very anxious to have a meet- 
ing at his house, but when the hour arrived 
his wife would not allow the Friends to enter, 
keeping the door locked. The man was a 
shipwright, and the place where he worked 


being large, was soon got ready, and the few | 


Friends who were there attempted to hold a 
meeting. In a little time the house was full, 
many preachers of the town being present. 

After sitting a short time a young woman 
arose to speak, but the people were so rude 
that she sat down in much confusion. Then 
Lydia Norton, who is represented as having 
a strong voice and an excellent gift, stood up, 
but without avail; the people grew worse and 
worse in their behavior. After her a young 
man, who, before his convincement had been 
a companion with the gayer sort in their 
pleasures, endeavored to speak, but they were 
ruder to him than they had been to the 
women. By this time a large concourse of 
people had gathered, and it came into Sam- 
uel’s mind to stand up with his Bible in his 
hand. The noise continued until some of 
them observed the book, and began to urge 
the others to be quiet, offering as a reason 
that he “had the Word of God” in his hand. 
In adittle time “all was quiet and still,” and 
Samuel began to speak, first calling attention 
to the rudeness of their behavior, which he 
said surpassed anything he had ever before 
experienced, though he had been so great a 
traveller. He then went on to say “that re- 
ligion without righteousness was useless, and 
could not profit those who professed it, proving 
what he said on the subject, by reference to 
the Bible he held. Some of the audience 
doubted his quotations, upon which he gave 
chapter and verse, and asked those who had 
Bibles with them to examine for themselves, 
who did so, and acknowledged he had quoted 
correctly. 

In giving the details of this peculiar, and 
in many respects deeply interesting occasion, 
Samuel continues, “then I went on with my 
opening, carefully minding my guide,” and 
the meeting ended well. Much tenderness 
was manifested among the people, and he felt 
comforted, and thankful that they “got over 
that day’s work so well.” 
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At Cape Ann a number of young Friends | 
were engaged in boat building, and a meeting 

was requested for them there. It was held on 

a First day morning, and largely attended, so 
that the other places of worship were almost 
deserted. A Friend’s meeting was a new 
thing among them, and at the close request 
was made by the people for an afternoon 
meeting, which was granted. 

Among those who were present on this 
occasion was a minister, who started up a dis- 
cussion upon baptism, and behaved very un- 
civilly, so that some of his own people, who 
were also there, reproved him for his un- 
christian conduct. It was far into the night 
when the meeting ended, but the people were 
quiet and civil, and a few who stayed awhile 
after, expressed a wish that they could have 
more such meetings, one remarking “ Religion 
could never prosper so long as it was made a 
trade to get bread by.” 

Taking his leave of Friends as he journeyed 
on, holding meetings among them to satis- 
faction, and finding much openness, and a de- 
sire to hear in those who were of other pro- 
fessions, Samuel reached Westbury in time to 
attend the Yearly Meeting held there. Some 
of George Keith’s adherents were there, and 
threatened to have him arrested, but he re- 
lates, “ I found truth was over them, and they 
could do no more than show their teeth.” 

Bidding farewell to the Friends of Long 
Island, Samuel continued his journey through 
“the Jerseys,” holding meetings, and taking 
leave, with no expectation of returning, and 
reached Philadelphia about the time of the 
Yearly Meeting, which he attended with 
“‘ good satisfaction.” 

He now turned his face homeward, being 
accompanied by Ellis Pugh, who purposed to 
visit his relatives in Wales. They took pass- 
age on a vessel whose captain was a Friend, 
but owing to some delays they did not get off 
until two months later. Samuel spent the 
time of waiting visiting Friends and holding 
meetings in Virginia and the Carolinas. 

At last the captain was ready, our Friends 
on board, and the ship afloat to join a fleet 
which was waiting, down the Chesapeake bay, 
for a convoy. Many of the vessels had lain 
in port so long that they were unable to bear 
the rough sea, and so foundered; others put 
back for repairs. The one on which Samuel 
and his friends embarked made a safe, but 
long, tedious passage, and reached Portsmouth, 
England, in Tenth month 1706. 

Samuel had been absent from his native 
land over four and a half years. He pro- 
ceeded without delay to the home of his in- 
tended wife to fulfil his engagement of mar- 
riage according to the good order of the So- 
ciety, which was much the same then as it is 


























at the present. The marriage was accom- 
plished at a meeting appointed for the pur- 
pose. It was the intention of the newly- 
wedded to attend the Yearly Meeting at Lon- 
don, which began a few days later, but the 
bride’s mother was taken very ill, which 
obliged her to remain at homie. 

Samuel attended the meeting, and at the 
request of Friends gave some account of his 
travels in America. When the Meeting was 
over he went directly home, and for more 
than a year was very little abroad. He 
writes, that he “had great comfort and satis- 
faction with his wife,” she being “a true sym- 
pathizer with him in all his exercises. Some- 
times when he feared “ how they would get on 
in the world,” she would encourage him by 
saying, “if we get little we will spend less, 
and if we save a little out of our getting, we 
shall have enough; I am not at all fearful of 
it, neither would I have thee.” So he found 
her to “ be a helpmeet indeed.” 

A concern now presented to him to visit 
Ireland, of which Samuel acquainted his 
wife. She freely gave her consent, saying 
that she had resolved before their marriage 
that she would never hinder his ministry, if 
she could: possibly avoid it, and hoped the 
Lord would strengthen her, and make the 
way easy.” 

He left home in Fifth month 1708. This 
journey occupied eighteen weeks. He found 
“very hard work in many places, and in 
some meetings was “entirely silent.’ Gilbert 
Thompson, “a heavenly-minded and meek 
preacher” was travelling there at the same 
time, and when they conversed together, 
Samuel found that he had experienced the 
same difficulty, and in explanation, he gave 
as @ reason, “that professors of truth in that 
nation were very strict and exact in some 
things, and placed much in outward appear- 
ances, but too much neglected the reforma- 
tion and change of the mind, and having the 
inside thoroughly cleansed from pride and 
iniquity, adding, “the leaven of the Phari- 
sees was always hurtful to the life of religion 
in all shapes.” Yet they found a “brave 
living people,” and great encouragement to 
visit fresh places. 

(To be continued.) 

Ir is easy to pick holes in other people’s 
work, but far more profitable to do better 
work ourselves. 


A worTHy man thus wrote: “I expect to 
pass through the world but once. If, there- 
fore, there can be any kindness I can do to 
any fellow-being, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I will not pass this 
way again.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANDREW DORLAND. 
Died Fourth mo. 9th, 1888, in his 98th year. 


“The memory of the just is blessed,” and 
while we believe the life of a good man is his 
best eulogy, it seems but fitting to offer a 
tribute of loving remembrance to one whose 
faithful labors on earth have ended. 

The dignified excellence that so beautifully 
adorns the Christian character was strikingly 
portrayed in our venerated friend, and with 
increasing years there seemed an added grace- 
fulness to the patriarchal form. 

To old and young were extended the cour- 
teous greeting and a warmth of manner that 
gave a true-hearted hospitality a double 
charm. 

The social traits of his character imparted 
to all around him an atmosphere of sunshine 
and pleasure, and a considerate thoughtful- 
ness for the enjoyment and welfare of others 
was a marked characteristic of our departed 
friend. 

His work in the ministry n at an early 
age and continued a heartfelt duty through a 
long life; his tender counsel being made 
doubly impressive by the consistent and 
beautiful example that accompanied it. Our 
dear friend’s faithfulness in the attendance of 
religious meetings was particularly notewor- 
thy; and one of the strong testimonies he 
had to bear was the reasonable duty of assem- 
bling ourselves together for public worship, 
and notwithstanding many difficulties in 
travel were often encountered in the section 
of country in which our friend resided, these 
were not allowed to prove obstacles in attend- 
ing meetings regularly. His travels in the 
ministry were somewhat extensive, both in 
the States and in Canada, and the religious 





and social minglings with Friends on such | P® 


occasions are remembered by them with deep 
interest. 


Sympathy for the sorrowing and bereaved 
seemed to be an especial province of this 
devoted servant, and in the homes of this 
class he was frequently called to mingle. 


There was a remarkable retention of men- 
tal and physical strength at an advanced age, 
and our beloved friend had made arrange- 
ments for attending not only his own yearly 
meeting, of New York, but the approaching 
Annual Gathering in Philadelphia, when the 
final illness came. 


Without suffering, and with the mind un- 
clouded, the aged pilgrim awaited the Father’s 
call; and a quiet life of devotion and a con- 
scientious discharge of each day’s duty was 
terminated there, to be welcomed, doubtless, 
by the summons, “ Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EARLY FRIENDS. 


Upon reading an account of Early Friends, 
their sufferings, establishment of meetings, 
discipline, etc., in a book entitled “ London 
Friends’ Meetings,” by Wm. Beck and T. 
Fredrick Ball, I have been ao interested that 
I forward an extract therefrom, for the 
perusal of our younger Friends especially, 
as there may be many among them who are 
not familiar with how much it cost their 
“forefathers in the Truth” to attain to that 
which we as a Religious Society are enjoying, 
with but little thought of what they endured. 
After untold sufferings patiently borne, and 
strong in the faith that they would eventual- 
ly be released therefrom, the time of their 
deliverance came, and they have left us a 
valuable legacy—the “freedom to worship 
God according to the dictates of our own 
conscience,” and liberty to uphold the princi- 
ples and testimonies transmitted by them 
without suffering or persecution. 

We have access to the same Eternal Source 
of Life, Light and Power which enabled them 
to stand true to their convictions, and may 
we be concerned to seek for it, so that we 
may receive that anointing which will qualify 
us to preserve the rich inheritance gained by 
their faithfulness, and also strengthen us to 
perform the work given us in our day and 
generation. 

The part in reference to holding meetings 
may be read to profit, as too many appear to 
“assemble themselves together” to hear what 
may be communicated vocally, losing sight 
of the declaration, “ They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength,” even if not 
a word is spoken, and unmindful that words 
are of little avail unless they are given in the 
wer of God. H. M. L. 
Fifth month 3d, 1883. 

“ At the time of the death of Charles II, 
fifteen hundred Friends alone, without men- 
tioning the Nonconformists, were in prison, 
besides the losses of many thousands of oth- 
ers through fines and distress on goods, etc. 

James II, during his short ‘reign of 
three years, relieved these sufferings by put- 
ting a check on informers and releasing pris- 
oners, etc.... Happily, under William III, 
Parliament was able to deal with the whole 
question, and passed an act repealing all for- 
mer laws, and favored all persons who would 
take a simple oath of allegiance to the King, 
as chief Magistrate. 

“All places for Divine worship, if properly 
registered, were held with open doors, and 
received legal protection. For Friends some 
special arrangements were made to meet their 
conscientious objections to all swearing; and 
thus, after so long a struggle, they were suc- 
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cessful in maintaining the right to assemble 

themselves together. 
“Seldom, perhaps, since the days of early 
. Christianity, was a cause maintained with 
more perseverance than Friends exhibited at 
this time. Denounced as fanatical and blas- 
phemous, when the fierce Puritan was in 
power; confined in the filthiest of gaols 
treated as a common felon, outlawed and 
transported, when the bishops of Charles IT 
had recovered their places; regarded with 
suspicion by Parliaments for their ‘secret cor 
respondence and great assemblies’; dreaded 
as possible plotters and insurrectionists by 
each party as it came in power; branded by 
all as heretical opponents to Ministry and 
Majesty, and subjected to the sharp penalties 
of the law—the Friends, bearing all, endur- 
ing, but not relinquishing, kept up their 
meetings, although fines, cruel mockings and 
imprisonments were, with little or no inter- 
mission, their portion for more than forty 
years. Through all it was met with patience, 
and a confidence that the Lord they served 
would in due time make a way of escape. 
In hope, they persevered and suffered, yet 
used all lawful and peaceable means to con- 
vince those in power of their innocence. As 
w to themselves, they drew nearer and closer to 
> each other in the hour of mutual trial, en- 
‘couraged by martyr-spirits such as Burrough, 
coming cheerfully to meet their death in 
gaol, and cheered by such as Dewsberry, who, 
though pining as to the body, said, ‘In the 
prison I sang praises, and esteemed the bolts 

and locks as jewels.’ 


“Stimulated by the self-sacrificing zeal of 


such men as Fox, Whitehead and others, 
who counted it joy to spend and be spent in 
the cause, the band held together and hoped 
on though long and dark the trial. 
the victory was won, and they were recog- 
nized as among the gatherings of Christian 
people. The Established Church, as well as 
. other sects, came to acknowledge the Quaker 
had gained his cause—that men could meet 
together to worship without Liturgies or 
Rituals, or formally appointed ministers, 
. being refreshed and strengthened by the 
! Divine Presence.” 

Besse says, “an indication that in those 
assemblies they were made partakers of that 
solid comfort and celestial sweetness which 
attend the true and evangelical worship, 
which they valued above all the delights and 
pleasures of this world, and which enabled 
them to cheerfully undergo not only banish- 
ments, imprisonments and spoiling of goods, 
‘ut even death. 

“In 1660 Alexander Parker, one of the 
earliest and most gifted Gospel laborers, 
wrote to the meetings: ‘And now, dear souls, 
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mind every one your particular duties in 
your meetings and solemn assemblies... . 
Come orderly, in the fear of God.... Be 
not eareless, nor wander in body or thought, 
but sit down and wait upon God singly, as 
none were present but the Lord. And so all 
coming in, in the fear of the Lord, sit down 
in pure stillness... . This is a sweet and 
precious meeting, where all meet with the 
Lord. Those who are brought to a pure, still 
waiting upon God in the spirit are come 
nearer to Him than words are.... Here 
is the true feeding, and this is the end of 
words and writings, to bring people to the 
Eternal Living Word. 

“Tf any be moved to speak, see that they 
speak in the power, and when the power is 
still, be ye still. In such a meeting where 
the presence and power of God is felt, there 
is an unwillingness to part asunder; ... and 
when meeting is ended do not look upon the 
service of God as ended; but, dear friends, 
in all companies, at all times and seasons, so 
walk that ye may be examples of good unto 
all, and God over all glorified.” 








CONDUCT THE INDEX OF CHARACTER. 


BY F. L. HOSMER, 


“Every good tree bringeth forth fruit, but the 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit, * * * 
Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”— Matt, 


vii, 17-20, 

If these words were quite anonymous, they 
would commend themselves to our common 
sense as a test of character. They need no 
great name to give them currency. If we 
were to meet with them in the scriptures of 
any of the great ethnic religions, they would 
have interest for us as the recognition of a 
practical basis of judgment. They appear 
reasonable. But as coming from the lips of 
Jesus they have a special interest for us, in 
that they stand in such sharp contrast with 
so much that has been set forth as his teach- 
ing and is required in his name to-day. And 
good as they are in themselves, they become 
yet more emphatic when we take them in 
connection with the general discourse in which 
they occur. Jesus has been commending 
certain traits of character as enumerated in 
the beatitudes: humility, the merciful spirit, 
purity of heart, the peaceable disposition, the 
love of truth, and the holding fast to rightous- 
ness through good report and ill. And 
then he goes on at more length, and with 
something of special illustration, to touch the 
conventional judgments of his time, by which 
not a few who counted themselves as ve 
religious were striving to keep the letter of 
the law with none of its spirit in their hearts. 
He shows that unreasonable anger and the 
vengeful spirit are the real root whence all 
outward violence grows. He demands purity 
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in the very desire and thought. Tearing 
away the cover of casuistry which was wrapt 
about formal .vows, as if multiplied words 
made natural obligations more binding, he 
finds the truest reverence for the one holy 
Name in straightforward simplicity and 
sincerity. 


No one can read the pages of the New 
Testament without feeling, after allowing for 
all criticisms to which some passages therein 
are open, the presence of a very high per- 
sonal morality. It addresses itself to the 
individual and searches the private heart and 
life. Its first demand is that a man shall be 
a moral man; not a morality of mere outward 
obedience; that is just what it does not 
demand; but that he shall be moral at heart; 
that he shall love his neighbor, and reflect 
that love in all his dealings with him; that 
personally he shall be pure and humble, not 
arrogant and vain. Whatever theory of the 
coming kingdom Jesus may have cherished 
as an outward form in which his ideal was 
to embody itself, the condition of entrance 
therein, as well as the reign thereof, was the 
ery of the old-time prophets, heard now once 
more, of simple righteousness. It was through 
the preparation of the individual heart and 
life rather than through any clearly defined 
social scheme, that the kingdom he preached 
was to come about. 


Prof. Max Mueller quotes approvingly the 
familiar passage from St. Augustine that 
“what is now called the Christian religion 
has existed among the ancients, and was never 
absent from the beginning of the race until 
Christ came in the flesh; from which time 
the true religion, which existed already, 
began to be called Christian.” It may seem 
to be unfair in this early father to antedate 
his own historic faith, and claim for it the 
virtue and well-doing of all that went before. 
In a deeper sense, however, the words touch 
a large and clarifying truth ; which in pro- 
portion as men see and realize, they drop 
their trivial disputes, and devote themselves 
to the building up of the kingdom. For, 
strictly speaking, there is but one Religion, 
which in differing degrees and ways all 
religions have been manifestations of, and 
steps in its further unfolding. Its true sac- 
rament is to do justly and to love mercy ; its 
true worship, to walk humbly before God. 
When the late Bayard Taylor dismissed his 
two camel-men to return homeward as he 
was about to push further into the heart of 
Africa, and having treated them kindly gave 
a parting present into their hands, he over- 
heard one of them say to the other: “Our 
pious friend is surely at heart a true follower 


of Allah.” And so it is. While our thee- 
logical conceptions and beliefs vary, and each 
people bears the mark of its ancestral faith, 
the just and kindly deed is current coin In 
all lands, and men foes to call it by the name 
dearest to them. It is the same gold which 
our dividing names do but stamp.— Unity. 





THEY ARE NOT STRANGERS MAMMA.., 


Not long ago I stood by the death-bed of 
a little girl. From her birth she had been 
afraid of death. Every fibre of her body and 
soul recoiled from the thought of it. “Don’t 
let me die!” she said; “don’t let me die, 
Hold me fast! Oh I can’t go.” “Jenny,” I 
said, “you have two little brothers in the 
other world, and there are thousands of ten- 
der-hearted people over there who will love you 
and take care of you.” But she cried out. 
again, despairingly, “Dont let me go; they 
are strangers over there!” She was a little 
country girl, strong-limbed, fleet of foot, tan- 
ned in the face; she was raised on the fron- 
tier; the fields were her home. In vain we 
tried to reconcile her to the®death that was 
inevitable. “ Hold me fast,” she eried, “don’t 
let me go!” But even as she was pleading 
her little hands relaxed their elinging hold 
from my waist and lifted themselves eagerly 
aloft ; lifted themselves with such straining 
effort that they lifted the wasted little body 
from its reclining position among the pillows. 
Her face was turned upward, but it was her 
eyes that told the story. They were filled 
with the light of Divine recognition. They 
saw something plainly that we could not see ; 
and they grew brighter and brighter, and her 
little hand quivered in eagerness to go 


where strange portals had opened upon her 


astonished vision. But even in that supreme 
moment she did not forget to leave a word of 
comfort for those who would gladly have 
died in her place: “ Mamma,” she was say- 
ing, “ mamma, they are not strangers. I am 
not afraid.” At every instant the light 
burned more gloriously in her blue eyes till 
at last it seemed as if her soul leaped forth 
upon its radiant waves, and in that moment 
her trembling form relapsed among its pil- 
lows and she was gone.— Helen Williams, in 
the Chicago Woman’s World. 





GOD AND NATURE. 


Theologians of former ages established a 
distinction between what they called natural 
and revealed religion, or between God as re- 
vealed in nature and God as revealed to men 
of rare genius and holiness, who were the in- 
spired teachers of their fellow men. Natural 
religion in this sense belongs to all mankind, 
and revealed religion belongs to a chosen 
race, or to those taught by the chosen race. 
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Yet in both there have been gradual unfold- 
ings or evolutions—revelation coming by suc- 
cessive inspirations of law-givers, prophets 
and martyrs, and natural religion unfolding 


as men by their studies acquired a deeper 
understanding of nature. 

The god of revelation and the god of 
science are one and the same. It was a folly 
of past ages to consider them apart. Science 
is the handmaiden of religion, and has ren- 
dered it the greatest service; for while Chris- 
tians feel no doubt of their own revelation 
through the patriarchs, Moses, the prophets, 
and later, through Jesus, the apostles, the 
martyrs, the fathers and the saints, they 
equally feel no doubt that the revelations 
claimed by the followers of Buddha and 
Mahomet are spurious; that the vast un- 
counted millions of the East are misled by a 
false revelation, and send missionaries to 
them, in order that their souls may be saved. 
There are thus false revelations as well as 
true ones, and the Mahometan who lives 
most purely according to his faith, and dies 
in defence of it, dies as the fool dieth. 

The God that modern Christians adore is 
the same Being whom the children of Israel 
worshipped ; but our conception of Him is 
far nobler. You may search in vain in the 
Pentateuch for the Infinities. To the mind 
of that epoch God was “a man of war.” He 
was the God of atribe. They conceived Him 
as jealous of other Gods—as delighting in 
sacrifice and blood offerings. The prophets 
brought a sweeter conception—a God of 
Righteousness—and Jesus brought one sweeter 
still; He taught us to call Him Our Father. 

Science, also, as the handmaid of religion, 
rendered inestimable service in raising our 
conceptions of God. It has banished many 
of the debasing superstitions that clouded the 
pure light. The early conceptions of nature 
deified the elements. There were princes of 
darkness and of the powers of the air. There 
were demons and devils that entered into the 
bodies of men, and many similar things. The 
idea that the affairs of earth were man- 
aged by supernatural agencies was deeply 
rooted. Revelation did not teach these errors, 
but did not wholly dispel them. It was 
science that taught the seasons, the recur- 
rence of day and night, are regulated by 
natural laws, and not decided by combats 
among the princes and powers of the air. 
Then came the conception—dim at first, but 
strengthening with the centuries—that God 
works through the agency of changeless and 
eternal laws, and the nature superstitions 
vanish away like the shades of night before 
the daybreak. 

At a later epoch it was believed that this 
earth was the centre of creation, and that the 
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planets and stars and the sun were merely 
formed to minister to it. But astronomy 
taught that this earth is only one of the 
planets, and as much smaller than other 
planets as a cherry is smaller than an apple ; 
that the sun is a million and a quarter times 
larger than the earth, and so far off that the 
mind cannot conceive the distance. Ninety- 
three millions of miles! The human mind 
cannot grasp the idea. And yet this vast 
distance is a mere point when compared 
with the distances of the nearest of the fixed 
stars—-too small to serve as a convenient 
yardstick to measure celestial spaces. The 
human mind stands awestruck fat the infini- 
tude of creation—it is lost in the infinity of 
space. “The undevout astronomer is mad,” 
said the old poet. When we compare the God 
as thus revealed with God as the early He- 
brews conceived Him, should we not be grate- 
ful to science? ‘Take the microscope, and the 
infinitely little is as marvelous as the infinitely 
great. Exquisite beauty, design, and cease- 
less variety in the shells of tiny animals, so 
small that many millions would not make a 
cubic inch, and each one of them a life. Life! 
Life—a thing so wondrous that the smallest 
of the tiny atomies that the microscope reveals 
which possess it, has a greater dignity than 
the whole huge brute mass of the sun. Here 
is a revelation of iufinite care as far beyond 
our conception as the distance between Arc- 
turus and Canopus. The heavens declare the 
glory of God, says the Revelation. Truly, 
says science, and leads the soul away into the 
infinities. God marks the fall of a sparrow, 
says Revelation. Truly, says science; look 
through this microscope, note the love and 
care that fashioned each one of these little 
lives. 

It was once thought that creation was only 
a few thousand years old. But geology 
showed that this earth is very many millions 
of years old; that what are now the conti- 
nents were once the bottom of the ocean—old 
continents worn down by the action of frost 
and rain and washed into the seas, and thus 
the whole material that forms the earth’s 
crust worked over several times, laid down 
on the floor of the ocean as stratified rocks, 
and again uplifted into continents and moun- 
tain chains. The length of time implied by 
this is vast beyond conception. It can no 
more be expressed in years than the distance 
to Sirius can be expressed in miles. Our little 
lives are lost in the infinity of time—lives 
mere shifting-points joining the eternity of 
the past with the eternity of the future. » One 
day to Him is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day, says Revelation. 
Does not science aid us to appreciate this 
mystery ? 
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So, also, it was once thought that the uni- 
verse came into being by separate specific acts 
of creation. But all the modern studies of 
nature—biologic, chemic, physic, geologic, 
astronomic—lead to the same grand goal. 
They teach that this universe came into being 
by one sublime unfolding of the properties of 
matter and force imparted to them by the 
Creator. From the nebula of the sun, the 
planet, life, man, thought, conscience and 
will—one grand act of creation, one all-em- 
bracing law that binds all the remotest facts 
of the Cosmos into a unity that seems only a 
reflex of the unity of God. Such is the con- 
ception of God which science, as the hand- 
maid of religion, brings to our comprehen- 
sion. It belongs to all men and to all times. 
Concerning the revelation that comes to us 
through inspired men, believers differ. Chris- 
tians divide into a hundred sects. Sadder 
still, men not inspired, but believing them- 
selves to be so or acting as deliberate impost- 
ers, have deceived ie upon millions of 
men to their undoing. Zoroaster, Confucius, 
Buddha, Mahomet—were they deceivers, or 
did they deceive themselves? It matters not, 
if what they taught is false and multitudes 
uncounted perished believing in a lie. But 
while men differ wide as the poles as to re- 
vealed truth, they are brought nearer together 
by their natural religion. It is the common 
factor in the creeds of all, and it leads all to 
the higher worship of the one God. Paganism, 
pluralities of gods, degrading superstitions 
concerning the forces of nature,witches,demons 
—all of these vanish away from the presence 
of the God who is revealed to man through 
the study of His works.— Baltimore American. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear FRIENps :—I received a few copies 
of Friends’ Intelligencer when I was in Michi- 
gan, and am obliged to you for the same. I 
came through the Crow Indian Reservation, 
that lies between the Yellowstone river and 
Big Horn mountains, in Montana. There 
are beautiful farming lands on their reserva- 
tion on the Big Horn and Little Horn rivers, 
plenty of water for irrigating purposes, and 
splendid land on those river bottoms for 
wheat, potatoes, and all kinds of vegetables, 
excepting corn; the nights are too cool to 
raise good corn. Now, why cannot some- 
thing be done for the poor Red Man here, to 
make him self-supporting? Soon the white 
man’s cattle will be roaming all over those 
hills where the red man’s game is, and the 
red man driven back towards the cold north 
to freeze and starve, when a little sympathy 
and intelligence from the white man in teach- 
ing the red man to farm in those bottom lands 
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would make him self-supporting. If any one 
wishes to correspond with me for information 
about this country I will freely give it. | 

Please give notice of it in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, and oblige those wishing such infor- 
mation. All-desiring to communicaie with 
me, address A. C. Doan, Sheridan, Johnson 
co., Wyoming Territory. 

If Friends have any reading matter they 
wish to distribute gratis, I will see to it for 
them, for I think it would have a good effect 
in this vicinity. Yours truly, for the advance 
of light and the uplifting of humanity. 

A. C. Doan. 
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Boox Norices.—Those who have enjoyed 
reading the little volume, by “J. J.,” enti- 
tled “Scraps of Thought and Feeling,” will 
be glad to know that “Part 2d,” with the 
same title, has lately been issued. 

The reception given to the first collection, 
encouraged the author to offer the present 
one, which, “ having been written in moments 
of serious thoughtfulness, may, perhaps, awa- 
ken corresponding feelings in the reader.” 

It is very suitable as a gift book for either 
the old or the young. 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store, 1020 
Arch street. 





THe Quaker Invasion oF Massacuu- 
setts. By R. P. Hallowell.—This work, 
from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, will interest Friends generally, as 
well as all other thoughtful persons who 
are willing to be set right in regard to a mat- 
ter of history which has been much misrepre- 
sented. The cruel religious persecutions of 
which the Puritan fathers were guilty, fill 
so dark a page of their history that skillful 
and gifted writers among them have endeav- 


ored to find palliating circumstances which — 


might excuse somewhat the coarse brutality 
and the deadly cruelty of their proceedings. 

R. P. Hallowell answers carefully and 
conclusively the charges of frequent social 
indecorum or of causeless turbulence on the 
part of the Friends. The instances which 
are classed as scandalous, very few, and are 
shown to have been caused by cruel persecu- 
tion. They might almost be concluded to be 
the outcome of disordered minds. 


—_——— 
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The message which the Friends felt con- 
strained to bear to the people of Massachu- 
setts. at that early day, does not now seem 
strange or heretical. They were to declare 
that the law of Love should govern man’s 
relations with his fellow-men ; that the divine 
law is written upon the heart, and that to 
know this law aright, man must give heed to 
the voice of God in the soul. The Divine 
Spirit was the Inward Light which would 
lead men into all truth. 

This implied, of course, liberty of con- 
science, for which the world was not yet pre- 
pared. It was and ever has been impossible 
for the true Friend to be creed bound. The 
letter it was seen, killeth the true life, but the 
Spirit giveth life. 

This cardinal principle of Quakerism led 
straight to the repudiation of the authority 
of an ordained ministry, to the withdrawal 
from church membership, and the refusal to 
pay church tithes. Their claims to liberty of 
conscience would, if allowed, certainly be 
destructive to the claims of the clergy to any 


¥ jurisdiction over the opinions or religious 


profession of the people. Especially was 
this claim obnoxious to the New England 
Puritan, for his hope was to establish a State 
which should be a theocracy—in which the 
Bible should be the system of laws, and min- 
isters should be magistrates and judges. 


It was inevitable that the faithful advo- 
cates of soul liberty, and responsibility for 
religious faith to God alone, and the stern 
Calvinists of New England must come into 
conflict. The excess of authority and the 
extreme of liberty clashed, and wretched 
cruelty and murderous execution of evil laws 
was enforced. Doubtless, the magistrates 
who were implicated in these judicial and 
injudicial murders repented of their dark 
deeds, and the children of the Puritan sires 
must naturally wish to find adequate reason 
for the actions of their fathers. 


Whittier, in the ballad of “Cassandra. 
Southwick,” and Longfellow in his “ New 
England Tragedies,” have given enough of 
the grim particulars to show the revolting 
and disgusting character of the martyrdom 
meted out to the meek confessors of the seven- 
teenth century in New England. But there 


is reason sufficient for the brief work before 
us, and we commend the book to the thought- 
ful reading of the young, and to all such as 
are not already sufficiently grounded in the 
annals of our Society. 

The noble work of “ Early Friends ” in the 
cause of religious liberty has been long ac- 
knowledged, and reverent tears have been 
shed over their cruel sufferings for their age 
and nation. 

The deep insight of Carlyle gave him an 
idea of the dedicated George Fox, as a reli- 
gious genius and reformer. “This man, by 
trade a shoemaker,” says he, “was one of 
those to whom, under ruder or purer form, 
the Divine Idea of the Universe is pleased to 
manifest itself who therefore are 
rightly accounted prophets, God-possessed. . 
Let some living Angelo or Rosa, with seeing 
eye and understanding heart, picture George 
Fox on that morning when he spreads out 
his cutting-board for the last time, and cuts 
cow-hides by unwonted patterns, and stitches 
them together into one continuous case, the 
farewell service of his awl! Stitch away, 
thou noble Fox, every prick of that little 
instrument is pricking into the heart of 
slavery and world-worship and the mammon 
god. Thy elbows jerk as in strong swimmer’s 
strokes, and every stroke is bearing thee 
across the prison-ditch, within which Vanity 
holds her Work-house and Rag-fair, into 
lands of true liberty; were the work done, 
there is in broad Europe one Free Man, and 
thou art he.” 





MARRIED. 


MARTIN —HALLOWELL.—On Fourth- 
day, Fourth mo. 25th, 1883, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
John C. Martin, of Goshen, Elkhart co., Ind., 
and Laura Hallowell, daughter of Caleb R. 
and Hettie Y. Hallowell, of Plymouth, Mont- 
gomery co., Pa. 





DIED. 


BAKER.—On Sixth-day morning, Fourth 
mo. 13th, 1883,in Loudoun co., Va., Hanna E., 
wife of Harlan Baker, and daughter of the late 
David and Elizabeth Eastburn, of New Castle 
co., Del., in the 68th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


COOK.—On Fourth month 5th, 1883, Ann 
Cook, widew of the late Thomas Cook, in her 
86th year. 
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Her remains were interred in Friends’ bury- 
ing ground at Squan, N. J., of which Meeting 
she was a living member for nearly seventy 
years, and of New York Yearly Meeting. She 
was a friend to all, and deaaly beloved by those 
whoknew her. Her illness was brief and with 
little apparent suffering she peacefully passed 
away, fully prepared for the great change. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from henceforth they rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 


GEROW —On the evening of Fourth mo. 
21st, 1883, at Locust-Glen, New Fairfield, Con- 
necticut, William P. James, son of Samuel H. 
pres Phebe H. Gerow, aged 23 years and 3 

ays. 


POWELL.—On Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 
14th, 1883, Sarah F. Powell, in the 86th year 
of her age; a valued member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 

For some months her health had been slowly 
failing; but not until within a few days of her 
decease did she give any token that the hour 
of dissolution was close at hand. But, sud- 
denly as came the command, ‘Set thy house 
in order, for thou shalt die and not live,’ the 

ale messenger found her watching, with her 
‘lamp trimmed and burning,” “ready (as she 
expressed herself), to depart,’’ feeling that her 
work had kept pace with her day. 

She had long given evidence, by her daily 
life and conversation, of her earnest desire to 
be numbered among the humble, self-denying 
followers of the meek and lowly Jesus; striving 
to imitate Him, in her small measure, by 
“going about doing good.’’ This was exem- 
plified especially, in her manner of carrying 
out, in the spirit even more than in the letter, 
the Scripture injunction, “‘When thou makest 
a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind, and thou shalt be blessed ; for they 
cannot recompense thee;’’ for on such occa- 
sions she was careful to invite those who 
needed such thoughtful attention, and who 
could not. recompense her therefor; thus giv- 
ing, from time to time, the *‘ cup of cold water 
in the name of a disciple,’”’ to those who were 
weary and athirst. 

Not only in this, but in many other respects, 
has she left us an example worthy of imita- 
tion. While looking well to the “ ways of her 
household,’ and doing with hearty good-will 
whatever her ‘‘ hands found to do,’ she lived 
a simple, self-denying life, avoiding all osten- 
tatious display, seeking, above all, to be faith- 
ful to every known duty, both to her God and 
to her fellow-man. 

And, doubtless, she has received the gracious 
commendation, ‘*‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faithful in a few 
things, I will make the ruler over many 
things ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


THORNE.—On Fourth mo. 20th, 1883, in 
the city of New York, George White Thorne, 
youngest son of Jonathan and the late Lydia 
Ann Thorne, in the 35th year of his age. 

Those onl 





who were associated with the 


departed, either in kindred relationship or in- 
timate friendship, can have a true estimation 
of his character. Treasures of heart and mind 
were concealed from general view, but given 
with unreserved freedom to those Whose affec- 
tion and honor had been proved to be genuine 
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and enduring. Although years of physical 
suffering had excluded him from general social 
companionship, this retirement became har- 
monious with his inclination. Many of the 
actions and thoughts of men, though approved 
by the world, were painful discord to his gen- 
tle and refined nature, producing mental un- 
rest, which reacted upon his sensitive physical 
organization. 5 
s this mortal life was closing in placid 
repose, an influence of heavenly peace was ex- 
rienced by relations gathered around him. 
This evidence of Divine favor gave confidence 
in the faith that a mansion in heaven was pre- 
pared for his admission, and revived the con- 
soling assurance of Jesus, “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see —_ ’ - s 








WOMAN AS AN INVENTOR. 

The last issue of the North American Re- 
view, contains among other very interesting 
articles, one with the above title by Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, from which we have taken the 
liberty of making some extracts. 


No assertion in reference to woman is more 
common than that she possesses no inventive 
or mechanical genius, even the United States 
census failing to enumerate her among the in- 
ventors of the country. But, while such 


statements are carelessly or ignorantly wets 


tradition, history, and experience alike prove 
her possession of thiese faculties in the highest 
degree. Although woman’s scientific educa- 
tion has been grossly neglected, yet some of 
the most important inventions of the world 
are due to her. Hon. Samuel Fisher, while 
Commissioner of Patents, said: “Any sketch 
of American inventions would be imperfect 
which failed to do justice to the part taken 
by woman.” The New York Times, in an 
editorial upon woman’s inventive genius, 
says: “The feminine mind is, as a rule, 
quicker than the masculine mind ; takes hints 
and sees defects which would escape the aver- 
age man’s attention. Women frequently carry 
the germs of patents in their head, and cause 
some rude machine to be constructed which 
serves their purpose. If women would fix 
their minds on inventions, it is entirely pro- 
bable that they would distinguish themselves 
in this line far more than they have done 
hitherto.” The Scientific American testifies 
of the {inventions of women for which they 
solicit patents, that “in their practical char- 
acter and in their adaptation of means to ef- 
fect a definite purpose, they fully equal the 
same number of inventions made by men.” . 

With Kamejo, a woman worker in bronze, 
the decorations in relief, so much used by 
Japanese artists, originated. Wood-engrav- 
ing, the pioneer of all other forms of engrav- 
ing, was the invention of the Cunio children, 


twin sister and brother, at Ravenna, Italy, in 
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the thirteenth century. The discovery of cot- 
ton as a textile fibre, ascribed in the East to 
Semiramis, was in America attributed to the 
mother of the Incas, who taught the Peruvians 
its manufacture. The Caftan, or Eastern 
robe of honor, also known as “ Semiramis’s 
Gown,” was ascribed to that Eastern heroine, 
—an invention for the purpose of concealing 
her sex when journeying to meet her husband. 
The right to wear this garment has for ages 
belonged only to potentates. It was one of 
the emblems of exalted rank chosen by Ha- 
man, when consulted by Ahasuerus as to the 
marks of distinction to be shown “the man 
whom the king delighted to honor.” 

The straw industry of the United States 
owes its origin to Miss Betsy Metcalf, who, in 
1798, made the first straw bonnet* ever manu- 
factured in this country. Within twelve years 
thereafter the State of Massachusetts alone 
produced half a million dollars’ worth of 
straw goods. That State now produces six 
million hats and bonnets annually ; a great 
deal of straw is also manufactured in other 
States. 

The most remarkable invention of the age, 
in its industrial, social, and political influence, 
—the cotton-gin,—owes its origin to a woman, 


y Catharine Littlefield Greene, widow of Gene- 


* 


a 


ral Greene, of Revolutionary memory, with 
whom the idea originated. The fcotton-gin 
heads the fist of sixteen remarkable Ameri- 
can inventions that have been adopted by the 
world. 

After the close of the war General Greene 
settled in Georgia, where he soon died. The 
great difficulty of separating the seed from 
the cotton was at that time the staple subject 
of conversation among planters. To separate 
a pound of the black seed from the lint was 
a —_ task for a negro. The white variety, 
much more valuable, from its greater tenacity, 
was scarcely at all cultivated. It was the 
regular custom of the planter’s family to unite 
in this work every evening, and a fortune was 
prophesied for the person who should con- 
struct a machine capable of doing the work. 
After a conversation of this character between 
some guests at her house, Mrs. Greene con- 
ceived the idea of such a machine, and in- 
trusted its construction te the hands of Eli 
Whitney, then boarding with her, who pos- 
sessed the usual New England facility in the 
use of tools. The wooden teeth at first tried 
not doing their work well, Mr. Whitney 
wished to abandon the machine altogether, 
but Mrs. Greene, whose faith in ultimate suc- 
cess never wavered, would not consent; she 
suggested the substitution of wire. Within 





*The Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of 
Domestic Industry possesses a fac-simile of Miss Met- 
calf’s original bonnet, It was woven of seven straws. 





ten days from the first conception of Mrs. 
Greene’s ideas, a small model2waszcompleted, 
so perfect in its construction that all succeed- 
ing gins have been based upon it. 

This invention produced an extraordinary 
increase in the culture of cotton. Instead of 
the single pound cleaned by hand, three hun- 
dred aaeate were. DOW daily separated from 
the lint at the same cost. Not only did the 
languishing industries of the South receive a 
sudden and stable impetus, but every part of 
the world felt the influence of this woman’s 
idea. It may be asked why Mrs. Greene, 
then a widow, did not take out the patent im 
her own name; but to have done so would 
have exposed her to the ridicule and contume- 
ly of her friends and a loss of position in 
society, which frowned upon any attempt at. 
outside industry for woman. Through her 
second husband, Mr. Miller, she afterward as- 
sumed a subordinate interest in it. 

A very slight investigation proves that pa- 
tents taken out in some man’s name are, in 
many instances, due to women. A recent. 
noted instance of this kind is Miss Louise 
McLaughlin’s invention of underglaze paint- 
ing on pottery. Miss McLaughlin, desiring 
that all artists should share in its benefits, ex- 
plained her process to every person who asked 
her, and even wrote a book giving this infor- 
mation. But a certain man, seeing its value, 
took out a patent upon it, thus prohibiting 
even its inventor from using the fruit of her 
own brains. The Burden horse-shoe machine, 
turning out a complete shoe every three se- 
conds,'was awoman’sinvention. At a renewalh 
of the patent, in 1871, it was claimed that. 
thirty-two million dollars had been saved to 
the public during the fourteen years of its 
use. 

A third great American invention, the 
mower and reaper, owes its early perfection to 
Mrs, Ann Harned Manning,* of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, who, in 1817-18, perfected a sys- 
tem for the combined action of teeth and cut- 
ters, patented by her husband, William Henry 
Manning, as “a device for the combined action 
of teeth and cutters, whether in a transverse 
or revolving direction.” Mrs. Manning also 
made other improvements, of which, not hav- 
ing been patented, she was robbed after her 
husband’s death by a neighbor whose name 
appears in the list of the patentees upon this 
machine. Mrs. Manning also invented a. 
clover cleaner, which proved very lucrative 
to her husband, who took out the patent. Nor 
was she the only woman whose thought has. 
been turned toward agricultural machines. 
The name of Elizabeth Smith, also of New 
Jersey, appears in 1861 among the list of pa- 





*Sister of Mrs. Clemence 8S. Lozier, M.D., Dean of 
the Women’s Homeopathic College in New York. 
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tentees upon an improvement to the mower 
and reaper, whereby the knives could be ad- 


justed while the machine was in motion. 


The smallest inventions sometimes prove 
the most lucrative. A San Francisco lady, 
‘inventor of a baby carriage, received fourteen 
thousand dollars for her patent. The paper 
pail, the invention of a Chicago lady, yields 
a large income. The gimlet-pointed screw, 
the idea of a little girl, has realized millions 


of dollars to its patentee. 


Among recent inventions of importance by 
women, are a spinning machine, capable of 
running from twelve to forty threads; a ro- 


tary loom, doing three times the work of an 
ordinary loom ; a volcanic furnace for smelt- 
ing ore ; an improved wood-sawing machine ; 
@ space-saving clothes-mangle; a chain ele- 
vator ; screw-crank for steamships; a fire-es- 
cape; a device for correct pen-holding, inval- 
uable in schools ; a wool feeder and weigher, 
one of the most delicate machines ever in- 
vented, and of incalculable benefit to every 
‘woolen manufacturer ; a self-fastening button; 
@ portable reservoir for use in case of fires ; a 


process for burning petroleum in place of 


wood and coal for steam generating purposes; 
an improvement in spark-arresters, to be ap- 
plied to locomotives; a danger-signal for 
street-crossings on railways; a plan for heat- 
one without fire; a lubricating felt for 
subduing friction* (the last five all bearing 
upon railroad travel); a rapid change box, a 
marvel of simplicity and convenience, inval- 
uable at railway stations and ferries, the in- 
vention of a girl of sixteen; syllable type 
with adjustable cases and apparatus ; machine 
for trimming pamphlets; writing-machine ; 
signal rocket, used in the navy ; deep-sea tel- 
escope ; method of deadening sound on eleva- 
ted railways; smoke-burner; satchel-bottom 
bags; bag-folding machine, etc., etc. Many 
improvements in sewing machines have been 
made by women; as a device for sewing sails 
and heavy cloth ; quilting attachments; the 
magic ruffler; threading a machine when 
upon a full run (an idea scouted by male 
machinists); an adaptation of machines for 
sewing leather, etc. This last was the inven- 
tion of a practicable woman machinist, who 
for many years carried on a large harness 
manufactory in New York City. 

Systems for improved drainage ; for better 
ventilation ; for forcing water to great heights 
and distances; a thousand household appli- 
ances, etc., are the fruits of woman’s inven- 
tive genius; but they must be passed by, as 
this paper is designed simply to attract pub- 
lic attention toward a subject upon which 
much ignorance and misapprehension exist. 





*Took the first prize at the fair of the American In- 


stitute. 





The deep-sea telescope, invented by Mrs. 
Mather, and improved by her daughter, is a 
unique and important invention, bringing the 
bottom of the largest ships to view without 
the expense of raising them into a dry-dock. 
By its means wrecks can be inspected, ob- 
structions to navigation removed, torpedoes 
successfully sought for, and immense sums 
annually saved to the marine service. 

A machine which, for its complicated me- 
chanism and extraordinary ingenuity, has 
attracted much attention both in this country 


and Europe, is that for the manufacture of 
Many men of 


satchel-bottom paper bags. 
mechanical genius long directed their atten- 
tion to this problem without success. Miss 
Maggie Knight, to whose genius this machine 
is due, received a compliment from the Com- 
missioner of Patents upon its entire original- 
ity. Most inventions are but an improvement 
upon some preceding one. She refused fifty 
thousand dollars for it shortly after taking 
out her patent. Miss Knight has since in- 
vented a machine doing the work of thirty 
persons in folding bags, and herself superin- 
tended the erection of the machinery at Am- 
herst, Mass. The Eureka street-sweeper, the 
invention of a Hoboken lady, owes its origin 


to the fact that this lady’s dress having been, 


spattered with mud by a clumsy machine one 
day in New York. Possessed of a mechani- 
cal genius, she determined to try’ her hand 
upon a sweeper that should do its work more 
perfectly. Her success was great, and her 
invention a vast improvement upon all its 
predecessors. 

The remarkable invention of Mrs. Mary E. 
Walton, for deadening the noise of elevated 
railroads, has occasioned much comment. 
Edison and other inventors had for six months 
unsuccessfully striven to accomplish this end, 
when Mrs. Walton brought forward a device 
which was at once adopted by the Metropoli- 
tan and other elevated railways. The benefit 
to human health and life likely to accrue from 
this invention can scarcely be realized. The 
evil effects of persistent noise upon the human 
system are very great, and an invention tend- 
ing to lessen its force confers a benefit upon 
mankind. A prominent New York physician 
says: “ We see very little of the gentle de- 
cline of old age in New York City. The con- 
stant din of travel and traffic, borne for a 
time without evidence of injury, suddenly 
showsitself in a shattered nervous system and 
imminence of dissolution.” Since her noise- 
deadener, Mrs. Walton has taken out, both in 
this country and England, a patent for a 
smoke-burner, that she considers much more 
valuable. By this device all smoke from a 
fire, furnace, or locomotive is consumed, as 


; also the dust caused by railway trains, and 
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the offensive, unhealthful odors emitted from 
factories, gas works, ete. When in England, 
Mrs. Walton received the congratulations of 
British officials for it, as one of the greatest 
inventions of the age. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PENTECOST. 


They spake, and straightway all the swaying 
thron 


g 
Listened and marveled and stood still, for 


















The inventions of a nation are closely con- 
nected with the freedom of its people. Dur- 
ing the reign of George III. the average 
or number of patents taken out in Great 

ritain was but fourteen. At present the 
average is five thousand, while in the United 
States it is eighteen thousand. This difference 
is directly traceable to the progress of free- 
dom and education. While, as has been 
shown, many of the world’s most important 
inventions are due to woman, the proportion 
of feminine inventors is much less than of 
masculine, which arises from the fact that 
woman does not possess the same amount of 
freedom as man. Restricted in education, 
industrial opportunities, and political power, 
this is one of many instances where her 
degradation reacts injuriously upon the race. 
The majority of inventions are the result of 
much consideration and self-reliant thought. 
Inventors must not only possess full freedom 
to exercise their powers, but there must also 
be a certain welcome and protection to their 
ideas. Deprived, as woman is, of political 


then 
The message of the Spirit borne along 
Uttered itself unto the ears of men ; 
And each one heard the accents of the tongue 
Wherein he had been born, the cherished 
speech 
Unhbeard mayhap since tender lips had hung 
Above his cradled bubyhood, and sung 
The a sweet words that human love doth 
teach. 


O soul that turnest from the words of men 
As from a ee tongue thou knowest not, 
Retracing restlessly thy steps again 
Lest thou shouldst lose some word with 
meaning fraught, 
Be comforted! The day of Pentecost 
Cometh to all, or be it soon or late; 
The message that hath hitherto been lost 
Shall shine before thee like the pear! of cost,. 
For so the Spirit cometh, to i a 





SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 


The Bethanys of this our world—have waiting 
Marys still, 

Whose inward might is ever bound to do their 
Master’s will ; 

It matters not, that all unseen, they build so 


power, she has to face contempt of her sex, very low— ; eran 
open and covert scorn, of womanhood, depre- The v : a a will never stoop their hidden 
a — 


ciatory allusions to her intellectual powers,— 
all tending to hamper the expression of her 
inventive genius. : : ; ; 


And yet, so very near their Lord this secret 
pathway brings, 

That, sometimes, they can almost feel the 
folding of His wings: 

So near, so very near, they seem to see the- 
open door,— 

And hear the footfalls of His step upon the 


It is scarcely thirty years since the first 
State protected a married woman in the use 
of her own brain property. Under these con- 
ditions, legally incapable of holding property, 
and trained, as she has been, to seclusion, de- 
pendence, and abeyance of thought, that wo- 
man has not been an inventor to an equal 
extent with man is not so much a subject of 
surprise as that she should have invented at 
all. 


” While every invention, however small, de- 
velops new industries, provides work for a 
multitude of people, increases commercial 
activity, adds to the revenues of the world, 
and renders life more desirable, great inven- 
tions broaden the boundaries of human 
thought, bring about social, religious, and 
political changes, hurrying mankind on to a 
new civilization. Lecky forcibly shows the 
loss to the world from the celibacy and 
martyrdom of the best human element in the 
past. No less is the darkness of the world 
kept more dense, and its civilization retarded, 
by all forms of thought, customs of society, 
or systems of law which prevent the full de- 
velopment and exercise of woman’s inven- 
tive powers. 


olden floor. 
Oh, Holy Dove! Beever thus! So draw our 
souls to Thee, 
That earth’s dim mists may all be lost in thine 
immensity ! 





NIAGARA FALLS. 


At last something has been done by the 
State of New York to preserve the beauty of 
one of the noblest pieces of scenery in the 
world. The Niagara Falls bill, which passed 
the Assembly last week by a vote of 68 to 39, 
provides for the appointment of an unpaid 
commission to select certain lands near the 
Falls to be reserved by the State forever, and 
to efface, so far as possible, the disfigurements 
which have already been made by land- 
owners. This bill comes not a moment too- 
soon, and aided, as it will be if it becomes a 
law, by private generosity, will preserve a 
landscape which really belongs to the world. 
In two years Goat Island will be for sale, and 
unless secured will be given over to mills 
and factories, a result which would finally 
and permanently deface the glorious picture 
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in which the United States and Canada have 
& joint interest. The Niagara Falls Associa- 
tion, of which the Rev. J. B. Harrison, 
Franklin Falls, N. H., is corresponding sec- 
retary, are endeavoring to arouse public in- 
terest, and to raise funds sufficient to preserve 
Goat Island, and to secure to the State a 
strip of ground in the immediate vicinity of 
the Falls, by buying out the owners of mills 
along the shores of the river, by preventing 
hereafter and forever the erection of any such 
unsightly structures. They invite and deserve 
the heartiest co-operation. It is a notable 
fact that a somewhat similar agitation is now 
going on in England with regard to the Lake 
country, that wild and beautiful section whose 
charm was first discovered by the poet Gray, 
and has since been immortalized by a whole 
school of English poets. It is proposed to 
run a railroad through one of the finest passes 
among the lakes, and thus to destroy in part 
one of the finest pieces of scenery in England. 
The English, like ourselves, are beginning to 
discover that there are more things in life 
than the making of money, and that civiliza- 
tion has sometimes higher interests than those 
that are known technically as “ business 
interests.” — Christian Union. 











HOSPITALITY OF THE BEDOUINS. 


The generosity of the Bedouins is worth no- 
ticing. It wasa common thing when entering 
the territory of any tribe to receive from them 
an immediate visit, usually by the Sheikh of 
the tribe, who would extend to us the welcome 
necessary to make us fecl easy in their realm, 
and would offer us coffee and tobacco, and 
sometimes be véry prompt in bringing along 
with him a sheep or a goat for our acceptance 
“‘as a present.” When it could be afforded, 
we were not only invited to accept their “ hos- 
— but we were almost forced to do so. 
‘This was a corner which we always tried to 
escape from if we possibly could. But there 
were two or three times when the matter was 


insisted upon, and where no excuse of fatigue, . 


sickness, or indisposition would be accepted. 
Well do I remember how, one afternoon, 
‘we were caught in this way by a tribe .who 
would not take “no” foran answer. We were 
marched to their “hospitality tent,” and re- 
tained by them for nearly four hours, until 
they had satisfied their desire for extending 
“hospitality” to us. The cloth was spread 
upon the tent floor, and we were seated alter- 
nately with the natives upon it. Coffee was 
then made close by over a good warm fire of 
turfa bushes, and served in china cups, first 
to the “ father” of the family, then to the rest. 
After going the rounds of the host’s family it 
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goat’s milk was brought in, and made a com- 
mon vessel for the whole of us to drink from. 
The dose was not an agreeable one by any 
means, and sometimes I fear there was some 
pretense made as-to the quantity that was 
taken in at each round of the bowl. For- 
tunately, our Akabah Sheikh, Sehlami, who 
was chronically hungry, came into the tent 
while the thing was going on, and giving 
myself credit for more than usual quickwit- 
tedness I passed the bowl to him. To my 
great satisfaction he absorbed nearly its entire 
contents. You can imagine what a relief 
this was when I tell you that our dragoman 
assured us that no further dish would be served 
until this one was all taken care of. Coffee 
was now again served, and then long discus- 
sions followed upon subjects which we could 
not understand, during the interlude. 

Several times our hosts seemed to quarrel 
violently among each other, and rising would 
draw their swords and blunderbusses upon 
one another. Just at the point, when the 
thing became interesting, and we really felt 
we should be treated to a show of Bedouin 
blood, two or three of the brethren would 
seize the combatants by the shoulders, sepa- 
rate them, and, taking their weapons away, 
compel them to become “ sahib” (friendly); 
and fall upon one another’s necks, and kiss 
and hug until the evil spirit had departed 
from them. 

After the second serving of the coffee the 
old Sheikh came into the tent leading a lamb, 
which, with patriarchal fondness, he patted 
upon the head, and then by his demonstra- 
tions gave us to understand that it was to be 
“sacrificed” for our hospitality. We grew 
faint at the thought that we must still wait 
until the lamb was killed and cooked before 
we could finish the process we were undergo- 
ing; but there was no help for it. So, de- 
claring that everything was “tayib” (good), 
we tried to be patient. The old man then 
departed, with a grim smile upon his face , 
and the lamb under his arm, and we pro- ‘ 
ceeded to enjoy the entertainment which was 
going on before us. 

In due season a large wooden bowl of Be- 
douin manufacture was brought in, steaming 
with the contents, which was prepared for our 
hospitality. The bowl was lined with Egyp- 
tian bread cakes. Then the lamb was put in 
the centre. So long had we been waiting that 
we were thoroughly hungry, and the offering 
not only smelled good, but we soon proved 
that it tasted good. No plate, or fork, or 
knife, or aught to handle the savory mess 
was provided, and therefore as the bowl was 
passed around we were compelled to help 








again came to us, the operation being repeated | ourselves to one of the cakes of bread. Then 


five or six times. Then a large bowl of sour | with the fingers we reached such portions of . 
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meat as we thought would suit us, dexter- 
ously dipping from it upon the cake so much 
of the delectable juice of the meat as we 
thought would serve us. Then with the help 
of our fiugers we proceeded to eat—dipping 
again in the dish from time to time as we 
desired further portions, sharing its contents 
with the twelve or thirteen dusky men who 
sat about the bowl with us. Glad were we 
indeed when this operation was over, and we 
could leave for our tent. We tried to appear 
“satisfied,” and our entertainers seemed more 


than “satisfied,”— Correspondent of the Pres- 
byterian. 


nomenon ourselves, and are fully prepared to 
confirm the statement. 

It may be well to notice that the above 
__ is closely allied to the Geraniums and 

alsams, both of which forcibly eject their 
seeds. 

The Spiderwort, Tradescantia Virginica, 
has many characters of interest as well as 
beauty. With a low-power microscope, the 
hairs springing from the filaments appear as 
strings of blue beads, each bead being a cell, 
while under a much higher power, the con- 
ditions being favorable, currents may be seen 
in the contents, in the form of narrow, more 
or less, longitudinal streams carrying along 
small particles of granular matter in their 
course. Whether the common name is de- 
rived from these delicate hairs, or from the 
appearance presented by threads of the viscid 
juice of the plant on breaking apart the stem, 
we cannot say,‘but presumably the latter. 
The spores or fruit of the Horse-tail Rush, 










































NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Botany.— Of the numerous flowers appear- 
ing during the month we can only call atten- 
tion to a few, and in doing so we shall draw 
almost exclusively from our own Notes taken 
cies oe same period of last year. The 

reek Valerian, Polemonium reptans, may be . : : 
found in moist places, entity ecageiied 4 Equisetum arvense, also interest the micro- 
its rich blue flowers and pinnate leaves. It monet, «inp ane ney omnes ene 
is perhaps better known here by the name of fertile spike of the plant, which is borne on 
Jacob’s Ladder, which is more properly ap- | *. ao ae ae Se ne 
plied only to its sister species, P. cerulewm, |*\* Menes sd or — ae 
occurring in the north and west. The Louse- nanent: Shin Sake thi quel Veneer seen 
wort, Pedicularis Canadensis, occurs in clear- stems are just bursting through the surface 
ings and open woodlands, and is known by eer: . a a ele 
the hairy clustered stems, pinnatifid leaves, | P a ee eae E ay ere ane 
and yellowish or purplish flowers, which, | ®>U2dance © th peor ded 
owing to the curving of the rather long|*.8'°®? P wena d ee Pe a echi h 
corolla tubes, are all turned from right to wale tre Sten shape er cenit) re 
left, thus giving the whole head a twisted | 2 the dry state are distended as four arms 
appearance. It seems to be a great favorite from the spore, but under the influence of the 
eiihs thn teneabii beiiee moisture produced by gently blowing the 

Pee i ., | breath upon them they suddenly encircle the 
aa ae: ae ae ae spore, and as suddenly reopen on withholding 
one, Urularia perfoliata, asthe specitic name | ho watching and. at the same time breathing 
U, coonty ~ = leaves a poe gga on them. The foregoing scarcely indicates a 
a be oA Clauto ‘a Vis y, 8¢881 te © | fractiottal part of the numerous and interest- 
description ; “but there are certainly some | tefore the ence of the keen cheorver. et 
points of interest respecting its fertilization. enone 


WILu1AM TRIMBLE. 

Last year numerous plants were examined| In Student for Fifth mo. 
and particular flowers marked; in such cases 
it was found that the stigmatic surfaces of 
the trifid style, on the day of opening, 
remained oppressed and the stamens nearly 
straight, while on the following day both 
stigmas and stamens were usually recurved. 
In more than one instance flowers reopened 
on the third day. 

The Yellow Wood Sorrel, Ozalis stricta, 
likewise needs no description, but being in- 
formed by one who had the plant spontane- 
—_ growing, during this last winter, in the 
sand-boxes of a conservatory, that it forcibly 
projected its seed from the pod, we took an 
opportunity to witness the interesting phe- 





To him who withdraws himself from his 
friends and acquaintances to seek after God, 
will God draw near with his holy angels.— 
Thomas a Kempis. 





ITEMS. 


AN International Congress of societies and 
individuals interested in the protection of chil- 
dren will be opened in Paris on the 15th of 
next month. 


THE steamer Catalonia arrived at Boston on 
the 29th ult., with 1200 immigrants, most of 
them sent over at the expense of the British 
government. 
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THE latest reports of the condition of the 
wheat crop in California indicate a more than 
average crop. The fruit crop ‘‘ will be the 
greatest ever known in the State.”’ 





nical training as is here indicated can hardly 
be overestimated. The decadence of the ap- 
prentice system in this country has been a 
serious evil, and it may be that the schools of 
the future will do thoroughly what at best was 
only imperfectly accomplished under the old 
system.— The American. 


NOTICES. 


FAIR HILL MEETING. 


First-day Fifth mo. 13th, 3 P. M., at house 
of Maurice K. Peirce, 2833 N. Eleventh street. 



















THE dining rooms, with kitchens, where 
fish are to be prepared and eaten at the Lon- 
don Fisheries Exhibition, have been decorated 
and arranged at the expense of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. 


THE Royal Swedish Geographical Society 
has decided to appoint a committee consistin 
of Professors Nordenskjold and Glyden, an 
Consul Elfring, to consider the proposal for an 
international meridian and a common time.— 
Pop. Sci. Mo. 


THE additions to the herbarium of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, during 
the past year, exceed those of any year since 
the organization of the Botanical section. 
They are estimated at 3,346 species, of which 
more than one-third were new to the collec- 
tion, and include more than one hundred 
—— not before represented in it.—Pop. Sci. 

0. 


A SHORT time ago Professor Henry Morton, 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology, deliv- 
ered an address in New York city, in which 
he is said to have shown by experiments that 
‘“*by asimple contrivance and at slight expense 
electricity could be used as a motive power, 
not merely to propel street cars, but to run the 
most complica kind of machinery. The 
energy stored in a box a cubic foot large, he 
said, could take a car full of passengers from 
one end of New York city to the other. He 
claimed that ‘ the contrivance might exceed in 
value the invention of the telephone, as the 
secret of applying electricity as a motive power 
has hitherto been sought in vain.”’ 


In Russia the sunflower is extensively culti- 
vated for the oil its seed contains. The oil is 
palatable, clear and flavorless, and is used for 
adulterating olive oil, being exported from St. 
Petersburg to the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Next to poppy-seed oil sunflower oil 
burns clearest and pons, so that the peasants 
apply it to household purposes. From the 
stalks of the plants they also make a good 
quality of potash, and the residue of the seeds, 
after the oil is extracted, is made into oil-cake. 
— The Continent. 


Every State in the Union, except Florida, | R. O.............-cee0e0e 
has now taken advantage of the Act of 1862| Cash 
granting lands to aid in the establishment of 
schools for agricultural or mechanical instruc- 
tion. The amount of land thus appropriated 
is 9,600,000 acres; and this generous endow- 
ment has been very largely increased by gifts 
from various States and individuals. It is 
almost certain that in time many of these col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts will 
become strong and wealthy institutions. In 
many of them, women are admitted under the 
same conditions as men. In Kansas, they are 
taught household hygiene, and receive practi- 
cal instruction in the kitchen and the dairy. 
In Iowa, they are trained to nurse the ms a 
In the State College of Illinois, they study the 
science of food and diet ; they are also trained 
in nursing, and in household esthetics and 
home architecture. The value of such a tech- 





FRIENDS’ MISSION. 


A religious meeting at Fairmount and Beach & 
streets, First-day, 11 A. M., to which Friends 
are invited. 

Friends desiring accommodations during 
New York Yearly Meeting, are requested to 
apply to Benj. Smith, Friends’ Seminary, E. 
Sixteenth street, New York. 


Friends interested in Guarded Education of 
Children, are invited to attend a meeting on 
this subject, to be held at Hopewell Meeting- 
house, Va., at 3} o’clock, on the afternoon of 
First-day, Fifth mo. 20th, 1883, under auspices 
of Yearly Meeting Committee on Education. 

E. M. LAMB, Clerk. 

A public Temperance Meeting, under the — 
care of the Joint Committee of Philadelphiayg 
Yearly Meeting on the Subject of Temperance, 
will be held in Race Street Meeting-house on 
Third-day evening of Yearly Meeting week 
(the 15th inst.), at 7.30. A cordial invitation 
is extended to Friends and others to attend. 


NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia, 
will be held on Second-day evening, Fifth mo. 
14th, 1883, at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Meeting- 
house. 

Friends interested are invited to be present. 

L. J. ROBERTS, Sec’y. 


Subscriptions for Fair Hill Meeting-house 
have been received since last report as follows: 





POPE ER Sewers eset EOEES SHEEEH eee eeet HEH EEEEEeee 


Sct sc MEIEs vesptancteomenuneseonseseaconsoonessenes 5 00 
IO SNR BE, BD. .0.0.2nsecrccrcncveseeesece 2 00 
Joseph Fussell (additional)...........+.++++ 5 00 
Joseph Tomlinson — ! — easesceseeeeeeeee 5 00 
Martha Knight De. auenenpstasenipnns 5 00 


io REN aise bisisinncs sencnasceeconniubbenessnees 
Esther Garrigues............scccccccsssseseseeees 
SE EE csi ciec c co scsobansesobniannsrersese 
CS ae SR ae ree 
SI TOs AA pociics caveriivesesvssescseaseocsess 
Mary J. Hoopes.........cccccccesseceseeceereeeees 
Ny ITD MIND, «. cnsssenponepee seoanecneacs 
J. H. Gillingham. ...........cccceseeceeserceenees 
SPENCER ROBERTS, Jreasurer. 
421 N. Sixth street. mt 
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